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PHRASAL PROSODY 



RUTH MARY WEEKS 

Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri 

It is nearly a decade since the imagists first challenged American 
attention; time has filled our periodicals, even our bookshelves, 
with polyphonic poems of increasing formal perfection and intrinsic 
value; and free verse is an established fact, an enfant terrible, if you 
will, but saying its say and making its mark upon the literary future. 
Is such verse a retrogression or a link in the chain of poetic evolution, 
a real and enriching contribution to that heritage of rhythmic 
technique which has made English, though comparatively harsh 
and inflexible as a spoken tongue, the great poetic language of the 
world ? 

The rhythm of English is made up of four elements: stress, 
time, pause, and pitch. When stress is the basis of the metric 
pattern, we have poetry; when pitch is the pattern basis, we have 
rhythmic prose. Time, while important in English prosody, is so 
subordinate to accent in ordinary pronunciation as to have been 
thus far incapable of exploitation as a rhythmic base. Pause, too, 
has as yet appeared only in conjunction with the other elements, 
though certain less successful writers of free verse lean so heavily 
upon it that pause often seems at first sight to be the basis of any 
pattern to which their poems can lay claim. They fragment the 
idea; instead of setting the thing before us directly and completely, 
they lead us a hare-and-hound chase for it through all the kaleido- 
scopic stages of tardy apprehension; theirs is a process of infinite 
division comparable to the philosophic pluralizings of the pragma tist 
or to the futurist's break-up of experience into its space and time 
minutiae. That this type of rhythm, philosophy, or art can ever 
become permanent or popular is doubtful, since it precludes the 
simplification by unifying that seems to be a fundamental need of 
the human mind, which looks to art and philosophy, not for a 
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record of life's chronology, but for an illumination and synthesis 
of its meaning. But such philosophic and artistic methods are in 
greater or less degree characteristic of each reaction against for- 
malism, each of those conscious efforts to see and feel and value 
life afresh which precede the creation of a new art or thought-form 
expressive of the altered ideals of an evolving world. 

All the rhythmic elements are present in poetry, but they appear 
in innumerable permutations and combinations. We have poetry 
dependent almost entirely upon syllabic accent, as: 

Is this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burned the top-less towers of Ilium ? 

The metric beat may be broken by pauses, as in, "Bright star, 
would I were steadfast as thou art " ; varied by temporal differences, 
as in, "It comes from the west lands, the old brown hills"; or sup- 
plemented by phrasal stress, or emphasis, as in, "And the new sun 
rose, bringing the new year." In the finest poetry — in the later 
work of Shakespeare, for example — the elements of stress, time, 
pause, and pitch are so combined as to contribute toward a general 
verse movement. Simple accent-rhythms are like melodies in 
music, lovely, but not deep. The richest poetic effects are four- 
part harmonies; and if rhyme is added to verse, we have a sort of 
accompaniment, a "bell which strikes out clear at the end of every 
line" and tinkles lightly at each alliteration, the sonorous quality 
of the words being comparable to the timbre of the singing voice 
or the tone of the instrument by which the music is rendered. 

Stress, which undoubtedly is and must probably always remain 
the basis of English poetic rhythm, is of two kinds: syllabic and 
phrasal. We have come to think of verse as necessarily patterned 
upon syllabic stress, or accent, yet phrasal stress, or emphasis, can 
also be made the pattern basis of a prosody, perhaps less regular, 
but no less rhythmical than accentual meter. Such poetry, while 
close to the orthodox familiar forms in emotional expressiveness 
and unity, lends itself to the new literary needs by virtue of its 
superior flexibility; and through such poetry the present-day 
author of free verse strives to free his inspiration from the Procrus- 
tean bed of classic meters. 
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There is a certain logic in the appearance at this point in history 
of the poetry of phrasal emphasis. The old rhythms are the 
by-products of tribal life, which, through communal labor and 
dancing, fixed those forms upon the expressive language of pre- 
historic man. But men no longer play and dance and work in 
unison in the old tribal fashion, thus associating their deepest 
emotions with the rhythms of the festival or mill or forge. We 
have lost the habit of social experience. And when we do feel and 
think in unison, it is without the stimulus of bodily action and 
upon quite another basis from that which crystallized in the 
trochees, iambs, and dactyls of classic poetry. Is it too fanciful 
to see in emphasis-rhythm the natural formulation of such demo- 
cratic thought? And for a generation which reads more and 
more with the eye rather than the ear, and which is schooled to 
a physical restraint that forbids bodily movement as a vehicle of 
emotional expression, is it hard to understand a loss in power of 
meters which rest at bottom for their emotional meaning upon 
the movements of tribal dance and toil ? The remarkable revival 
of interest in poetry and song among the soldiers in the recent war 
springs probably in no small part from their vital contact with 
rhythm through the mass movements of military drill. Metric 
language not only touches the soldier's eye and ear, but thrills his 
muscular memory with an immediacy unknown to the physically 
isolated, indoor, desk-fettered modern man. 

Putting aside for a moment the consideration of whether 
phrasal stress or syllabic accent offers the broader foundation for 
a poetic superstructure, let us examine the work of some free- verse 
writer to see whether emphasis can after all be made the basis of 
a poetic rhythm worthy of the name. 

It has long been cant in literary criticism to hold up one's 
hands in bewilderment before the phenomenon of Walt Whitman. 
That Walt Whitman had any music in his soul is denied by the 
superficial; that he had an untrained and bungling yet genuine 
rhythmic sense is granted by the merely tolerant reader; that his 
poetry has a unique and appropriate rhythm is the claim of his 
admirers. Whitman's sensitiveness to the mere music of verse is 
evidenced by his comments on Burns and Tennyson. His constant 
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emphasis upon the importance of the poet's mission precludes the 
idea of laxness or indifference in his composition; and examination 
of his manuscripts proves that he wrote carefully, erasing and 
correcting, changing a word, recasting a phrase, apparently at 
long intervals. Whitman's style must be deliberate, purposeful. 
"How," he asks, "is the poet to convince like nature and not like 
books? How is a poem to convince as a sleeping woman con- 
vinces ? " And in the Preface to Leaves of Grass he writes, 

To speak in literature with the perfect rectitude and insouciance of the 
movements of animals and the inimpeachableness of the sentiments of trees 

in the woods and grass by the roadside, is the flawless triumph of art 

I will not have in my writing any elegance or effect of originality to hang in 
the way between me and the rest like curtains. I will have nothing hang in 
the way, not the richest curtains. 

His art is to be "the free channel of thoughts and things without 
increase or diminution." Strange that this man of mannerisms 
should have striven for a transparent style! Are the mannerisms 
perhaps mere unimportant accidents of his search for a new literary 
form which, like the invisible ether, shall render visible that which 
it enfolds — accidents best ignored if a real understanding of his 
artistic purpose is to be obtained ? And does Whitman perhaps 
reject the familiar rhythms of poetry because they are no longer 
transparent for new meanings, but glamorous with the color of old 
meanings, like medieval windows rich with feeling and familiar 
story, that tinge the sunlight of the artist's thought and super- 
impose upon its clarity a design that falsifies its message ? 

One curious poem, "The Singer in Prison," shows that Whitman 
uses his novel style intentionally and not through inability to write 
orthodox verse. Here he employs both his own rhythm and ordi- 
nary meter — and uses them for quite different purposes. The 
"Hymn" itself, expressing in condensed, passionate, lyric mood the 
old, old formula of salvation, is in rhymed iambic tetrameter, with 
a rhymed couplet as refrain; the situation, or setting, which gives 
this message from the past its present meaning, is in Whitman's 
characteristic manner. The new day has new needs; the long 
free stride of democracy cannot accommodate itself to classic 
dancing measures. "To a new rhythmus" must be set the songs 
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he meant to write. And though Whitman was aware that he had 
not perfected this fresh poetic form, he rough-hews for us its basic 
element. His lines rise, break, and slip back; rise, break, and 
slip back — now short and sharp, now long and slow, but ever 
beating, beating, beating, like the moving sea. His rhythmic unit 
is the vocal wave. And for all the verse libre writers who have 
followed him, he has written: 

Murmuring under, pervading all, I bring the rustling sea sound 
That ceaselessly sounds from the two great seas of the world. 

This wave has two forms, one of which includes the other as a 
billow carries ripples on its surface : the stanza and the phrase. The 
whole poem, composed of these shorter units each complete in itself, 
each having a certain rising and falling movement, possesses a large 
oceanic rhythm. The stanzas of "The Last Invocation" ebb and 
flow in regular sequence, the pitch of the voice, the emphasis, the 
tone volume mounting up broad level steps from comma to comma, 
till at the end of each stanza, emphasis and tone volume all slip 
quickly downward with the gliding motion of a crested wave that, 
trembling one moment at the full, slides back upon itself and melts 
in the general surface of the sea. Stanza one is a longer, heavier 
wave than two and three, but the similarity in stanza plan, the 
up-movement with the apex toward the end, gives unity to the 
structure of the poem. 

At the last tenderly 

From the walls of the powerful, fortressed house, 

From the clasp of the knitted locks, from the keep of the 

well-closed doors, 
Let me be wafted. 

Let me glide noiselessly forth; 

With the key of softness unlock the locks, with a whisper 

Unlock the doors, O Soul. 

Tenderly, be not impatient. 
Strong is your hold, O mortal flesh! 
Strong is your hold, O lovel 

It is plain, however, that these large resemblances do not rep- 
resent complete identity in stanza form. This fragment, indeed, 
shows more regularity than is usual in Whitman's stanzas. The 
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" Song of Myself," first published of his longer poems, is so irregular 
that it is doubtful whether Whitman had at this time any idea at 
all of stanza correspondence. Even the separate stanzas can 
claim little compactness of structure, and the rhythmic effect must 
be sought entirely in the lines, whose tedious roll suggests that, 
being at the start undecided as to the basis he would choose for 
his rhythm, he is trying the changes upon prosaic undulations, and 
monotonizing pitch. Ten years later in "President Lincoln's 
Burial Hymn" we find a great advance in rhythmic power; the 
stanzas are irregular in length, but one feels in each the peculiar 
cumulative rhythm, swelling to an organ-like fulness and then dis- 
solving in that odd drop, so characteristic of Whitman, which gives 
a surprising twist of pathos to his otherwise resonant tone. And 
Eidolons, published in 1867 at the close of Whitman's career, 
marks the increasing tendency of his later poems toward stanza 
correspondence. 

But stanza effects are not Whitman's chief contribution to 
prosody; our sense organs have quantitative limits; and it is 
doubtful if any acceptable rhythm could be constructed on so 
large a base. The interesting thing about Whitman's verse is the 
unit out of which he builds his stanzas. This is neither the unit of 
orthodox poetry nor the unit of prose. The first stanza of "Presi- 
dent Lincoln's Burial Hymn" is full of music, but it will not scan; 
a very little alteration will turn it into ordinary iambic-anapestic 
verse, but the whole tone of the rhythm is changed by the altera- 
tion. Perhaps, however, the lines are rhythmic prose. 

When lilacs last in the dooryard bloomed 

And the great star early dropped in the western sky in the night, 

I mourned, and yet shall mourn with ever-returning spring. 

This is not the sentence order of prose, although the pitch arc of 
the sentence, rising, falling, pausing, and falling again to the tonic 
level, suggests a Pateresque modulation which is one of the common 
bases of English prose rhythm. Because this rhythm occurs in 
Whitman, however, his verse is not necessarily prosaic; poetry 
contains within it the patterns of prose; and this pitch pattern is 
here combined with another rhythmic element, a multiple of the 
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pitch arc to be sure, yet stamping the lines with a distinctively 
poetic pattern. 

What is this smallest and hence basic rhythmic unit in Whit- 
man's poetry? The lines entitled "Whispers of Heavenly Death" 
reveal this more clearly perhaps at first glance than the "Burial 
Hymn." 

Whispers of heavenly death // murmured I hear, // 

Liberal gossip of night, // sibilant chorals, // 

Footsteps gently ascending, // mystical breezes wafted soft and low, // 

Ripples of unseen rivers, // tides of a current / flowing, forever flowing, // 

Or is it / the plashing of tears, // the measureless waters // of human tears ? // 

I see, / just see skyward // great cloud masses. // 
Mournfully, / slowly they roll, // silently swelling and mixing. // 
With at times/ a half dimmed, / saddened / far off star // 
Appearing and disappearing. // 

Some parturition, rather, // some solemn immortal birth. // 
On the frontiers, // to eyes impenetrable, // 
Some soul // is passing over. // 

Do these lines not fall naturally into a series of phrase beats 
or waves which correspond to each other in both pitch modulation 
(the prose element) and in the location of the stress (the poetic 
element) ? Every phrase in stanza one glides from a high to a low 
pitch. In every phrase the emphasis comes toward the beginning. 
Even when Whitman breaks a phrase with a half-rest, he balances 
this little break with another symmetrically placed. This sort of 
phrase might fancifully be called the trochaic emphasis foot — but 
such analogies are dangerous. 

This is not Whitman's only phrasal foot. "As a Strong 
Bird" has a quite different rhythmic effect traceable to the differ- 
ence in the location of the stress point within the separate phrases. 

The conceits of the poets of other lands // I bring thee not; // 

Not the compliments // that have served their turn // so long; // 

Nor rhyme nor the classics; // nor perfume of foreign court // or indoor 

library. // 
But an odor I'ld bring today // as from forests of pine in the north, // in 

Maine; // or breath of an Illinois prairie, // 
With open airs of Virginia; // or Georgia // or Tennessee; // or Texas 

uplands // or Florida's glades; // 
With presentiments of Yellowstone's scenes // or Yosemite; // 
And murmuring under,// pervading all // I'ld bring the rustling sea sound// 
That endlessly sounds // from the two great seas // of the world. // 
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Here pitch and stress rise in general toward the middle of the 
phrases and fall toward the end, giving an undulating, amphi- 
brachic type of phrasal rhythm. Not every phrase conforms abso- 
lutely to this pattern, but the irregular units are drawn into the 
general swing, and furnish one of those symmetries within large 
symmetries which give nature much of its most poignant beauty 
— a beauty which so finished an art as the Japanese has known 
how to utilize. 

A natural query is whether an emphasis foot corresponding to 
the iambic rhythm can be found in Whitman, a foot in which 
stress mounts toward the end. The nearest approach to such a 
rhythm occurs in the opening lines of "Crossing Brooklyn Ferry," 
where there is a sort of levelness in the phrasing and in some cases 
even a final heightening of tension. I am not certain, however, 
that the English language lends itself to such a patterning; and 
though undoubtedly many phrases and whole sentences do rise to 
a high, stressed, sustained note at the close, I question whether a 
regular succession of such phrases and sentences would not prove 
wearisome, strained, tense, and un-English. 

Our definition of Whitman's new rhythmus is now complete; 
he has attempted to use the various types of phrases as other poets 
use arbitrary groups of syllables to produce rhythmic effects. 
Contemporary writers of free verse are tapping the same poetic 
vein, enriching the language by perfecting this new and more 
flexible rhythmic unit. There are the delicate trochees of Amy 
Lowell; the resounding dactyls and amphibrachs of Sandburg; 
the hesitating minor iambs of Edgar Lee Masters; the mixed 
measures of Ezra Pound; a dozen new pipes for Pan fashioned by 
the imagists and free-verse writers of the twentieth century. 

Yet it seems unlikely that phrasal emphasis will supplant 
syllabic accent as the basis for poetry. The accentual fabric of 
"The Ancient Mariner" shimmers with the damask patterns of 
phrasal emphasis; but free- verse writers cannot utilize syllabic 
rhythm. Theirs is a poorer mode; even rhyme seems by tacit 
agreement to be denied to them. Moreover, a sentence ripples 
uninterrupted over the pebbly bed of syllabic meters, reflecting 
only more charmingly from a hundred dimpling facets the crystal- 
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line nature of its fluid substance; while featuring the phrase tends 
to impair the integrity and continuity of thought-expression. To 
a use of the phrasal unit, Whitman was led naturally by his interest 
in things themselves rather than in their relations; philosophically 
his mind dwelt on what could be put into a phrase. Present-day 
poets are still engaged in this new visualization of the objects of 
life and experience. But poetry will again "see life steadily and 
see it whole." The golden strand of meter will again bind its 
images into closer unity. And is it not likely that a richer, more 
pulsing measure than we have known, various yet sustained, com- 
bining syllabic and phrasal accent, pitch, time, pause, and rhyme 
— all the rhythmic values of spoken English — will be the future 
mode ? Yet the free- verse movement, by emphasizing a neglected 
rhythmic possibility, brings a new and beautiful note to the com- 
posite chord of the coming poetic harmony. 
In i860, Whitman wondered, 

Whether I shall complete what is here started, 
Whether I shall make the Poem of the New World. 

Whitman did not complete, nor have free-verse writers yet com- 
pleted, this task; but he did what was better, he opened the way 
for a new metric development; in that one field at least, he achieved 
the best success — justified his boast, 

After me — vista! 



